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The Week. 


Che Democrats 


} } : } 
Wdates are perfect] sured the morning of the 
~~] t tha lapt " f th ; intire St | . 7. ™ R hie 
th of the election of their entire Stat CK save Governor Robin- 
; gpa nateralic aurnriaad and narniexad at th hay heil 
on, are naturally surprised and perplexed % the changes in then 
ospects worked DV Subsequent returns. Naturally. too, perhaps, 


they view with alarm the constant 


ttention to business 


Re publican State Committee still shows, 1 


t the election is over. General Arthur has sent out a circular let- 
ter to prominent Republicans in eve rv county of the Stat 
to watch the 
) 


look after the interests of the Republicans in thi 


Warning 


supervisors’ count closely, ‘‘and generally to 


y y + "7 = | 
MMportant work ot 


the official canvass,” whatever that may mean. It now appears 
probable that the Republicans have elected their whole ticket ex- 
cept Soule, the candidate for State Engineer. The latest revision 
of the figures, involving estimates of only a few scattered election 


districts, gives the following majorities: Hoskins for Lieutenant- 
a very narrow margin which may vet be reversed ; 
Carr for Secretary of 2,068; Wendell for Treasurer, 3,040; 
Wadsworth for Comptroller, 6,053; Ward for Attorney-General, 
7,220: Seymour for State Engineer—the ret 
are extremely backward—from 6,000 to 10,000 conceded by the Re- 
The result may therefore be set . substantial 


victory with little to spare and nothing to boast of. 


Governor, 622- 


State, 





urns for which office 
publicans. 


Republican 


down as 


Any thorough analysis of the vote is rendered difficult by the 
various complications of the canvass. The effeet of the voung 


Seratchers’ movement was undoubtedly 
ot Mr. Soule is unquestionably due to it, 


The defeat 


though there is an inelina- 


considerable. 


tion manifested in Machine circles to attribute this to the personal 
Mr. 
incle has permanently retired from polities—to the 


] 
{ ie 
his name.” by subtracting the 


opularity of Soule’s opponent, Seymour, and—now 3 


that hi 
‘magnetism of 
Its direct strength may be gathered b 
vote of Soule, for whom none of the young Scratchers voted, from 
that of the next lowest on the ticket for whom they did vote—Hos- 
kins, namely. Soule’s majorities in the different counties foot up to 
£278, and Hoskins’s to 71,683, so far as reported hitherto 
makes the number of votes cast by the 
selves sometbing like 3,500. But their indirect 
to much more than this, and their estimate 
Cornell through their influence is probably not exaggerated. It is 
admitted that many Democrats voted for Cornell as the surest way 


6a . which 
Secratehers them- 
strength amounts 


of 20.000 votes 


prot SS qd 


lost to 


of ‘‘ smashing Tilden,” and for Soule for obvious interested reasons, 
in the canal districts; so that it is evident that Cornell's actual 
minority of some 35,000, assisted as he was both directly and indi- 
rectly by Kelly and the Canal Ring, is due to vigorous serateh- 
ing, which would undoubtedly have been less 

been for the organized activity of the new 


vigorous had it not 


moremen 
movement, 





The exact amount of this influence it is, of course, impossible to 
determine, but it is manifestly sufficient to encourage the Scratchers 
to preserve their organization, and is a significant warning to the 
Machine. The Kelly vote, which reached some 72,000, 
prise to every one, and explains in a measure, it is 
heavy Republican gains in the Legislature. 
crats are not precisely agreed as to whether this is due to the “ in- 
famous” Republican apportionment or to Kelly's trading, there can 
hardly have been enough of the latter to account for the great 


Was a sur- 
charged, the 
But though the Demo- 


+ 

t 
} 
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as General Arthur, we are bound tos 
qualified to do this it is Mr. Bliss. He app 
iwerieved follower of the Mael 


Machine grounds. T 


isi ret a ut of} ‘ evenvet | 
out” the Republican « lates for alderm : 
idently M Bliss’s ) eul 1 
nefarious way. Mr. Bliss rehearses their treach t er 
but strange ‘ s | { 4 
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Readjusters, as the s t " of tl 
Ge ] Asse hough some of the back distri vill 
not be heard from for some time, the resul ] said to be 
still ) s s kelvy tl he reg ( ives will gai 
anvth fr iro ] re ~ The ( I ) av is ( eX edt i 
and the s alia pre St Ss consid ) ( W1ea ed. rhe} ) 
ple of t State appeal rT) » be ¢ ded vo main p 

by the Me¢ och Bill, which the Rep lesire repealed d 
\ icl Is ( 1] T\ t ( ~ ( COMpDromMise bety een the 
State and its creditors. 7 1 Cons tive party being thu 

var with itsel id its different factions carrying their enmity into 
all questions, the R ) Nd the balanee of po on 
general political matters, and may possibly gain the seat of United 
States Senator Withers by trading the lucrative S e oes fol 
The Virginia election becomes mee, therefore of national im- 
portanee.” It is, however, of national importance in another sense, 
and must be a source of shame to all debt-paying communities of 
the co epudiators seem to have beel composed of the 





worst elements of Conservative party and the led by 
General Mahone, who is a wad The Riech- 
mond Dispatch savs the property-holders voted largely in 


the McCulloch bill, an 


negroes, 
and active politician. 
favor ot 


l that ‘if it had not been for the nezro vote 
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( We need hardl on 
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or property rights, except through 
he ¢ stitullon gives a in no 
ry dell ec l an elect on or fol 
( ol adments to the | 
isl otect t » throug] 
what he istalking. The Press’s 
l i h t they re voing 


States in all their rights by 


lon « e principl cL cle 
erts,’ is too silly for diseussion. 

r quotation from the New York 

t to be found in the paper of that 
tice; nevertheless, we shall repeat 
riginal purity and absurdity in the 


age, in an article under the taking 


Wn iInaceurat ) our quotation last 
e Stalwarts benetited. The Iowa 


ut tne Republ cans were going to 


rrectly said, in all their rights, 
‘Constitution ; but they were going 


Southern section of this Union,” 
ll more untenable, and reveals the 


floating in the Stalwart mind, that 


tion ” is conquered territory, and that the amend- 


lone. rhe little invention of the 


mstitutional Amendments only as a 


droll; but one does not argue over 


proclamations is apt, like that of 


hat defective, and President Haves’s 


been justly criticised on this score. 
tifying as well as surprising that the 
ttention. He announces as reason 
erity en oved by our whole 


rial pros] 
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Sea alle Stariel i 
t f } t. Pan . = OA€ all +3 
size, without a word of warning from any one aboard. Of all 
1 } } + + , ny) iz ; vw ’ 
there is no doubt, but the story that the boats could only be lower 


after long delav, when it was feared the ship would go down, 
perhaps another side to it. In both accidents there appears to ha 
th 
tii 


’ " " e - +? 
been c¢ither no lookout or no lookout it was of any 


ever, and in the latter no thermometrieal observations. 


how frightful the risks are which people run at sea through want 
diseipli nd vigilance. The leokout men are sailors of a | 
crade, and looking out is an unpleasant duty, which they 

no more likely to discharge faithfully without being watched 


their officers than they would be in the army to advance under fii 


It would appear, however, that they enjoyed on the Arizona 


least abundant opportunity for shirking. She was saved by 
water-tight compartments, and we believe, although the compa 
ments are regularly advertised as a means of safety, she is the fi 
damaged passenger steamer for which they have done anything 
Whatever. It ought, by the way, to be possible nowadays to e 
struet some kind of glass shelter on the bows for the lookout mi 


which would protect them from the weather and remove one gt 
temptation to neglect of duty. 


The feud between the Catholie clergy and the state on the sub 
ject of the public schools, which is raging in France and Belgium, 
has broken out in Massachusetts in a very malignant form. <A cet 
tain Father Scully, at Cambridgeport, has begun to refuse the sa- 
craments, as his Belgian brethren are doing, to parents who send 


their children to the publie schools, or fail to send them to thi 
parochial schools. An appeal of his parishioners to Archbishop 
Williams has been met with cordial approval of his course. Th: 
objections to the parochial schools are that the teaching is bad and 
a tuition fee has to be paid for it, but the priest puts against thi 

the danger of eternal damnation. We donot know that it is to be rv 

eretted that the Catholic clergy are taking this bold stand. It is 
not to our minds nearly so objectionable as the practice of givin 
ecclesiastical toleration to things in one country for which the 
church in another consigns people to hell or purgatory, which in a 
teacher of such pretensions is very repulsive. It is in all way sdesir- 
able that the church should show itself everywhere and always under 
he saine colors. Another priest in Massachusetts has been east in 


t 
heavy damages for keeping people, by threats of ecclesiastical ce: 


sure, from employing a livery-stable keeper who had offended him. f 
’ ; 4 
In Belgium the state schools are carrying the day, very few teach- - 








13, 1879] Lhe 


viving way under the threats « clergy, and ve parents 
ving their children. Ne hele t tig] one which 

e sts cannot be blamed fo iking 
Specie imports continue, and the total since the resumption of 
vecie payments is now in round figures about 866,500,000, of 
bout $60,500,000 have arrived since the beginning of August. 
The ger part of the specie received has come out of the Bank of 
France, whieh Jost about $30,000,000 between the beginning of 
september and the close of Oetober; during the same time the 
Bank of England lost about $12,000,000 and the bank of Germany 
bout ¥13,000,000. This heavy drain of specie from Europe to 
the United States, though natural enough in view of the short 
rops throughout Europe and our abundant supply of food 
oducts, has at last become so serious a matter that a move- 
nent has been made to check the flow of gold this way by ad- 
rancing the rates for money at the European financial centres; the 
ist to move was the Bank of England, which has put its discount 


But foreign exchange still rules at figures 
varrant gold imports, and there is little reason for doubting 


that fully ¥20,000,000 more foreign specie will arrive 


ite up to 3 per cent. 


here between 


pow and the first of January. So large have been the currency de- 


nands of the South and West on New York, and the demand for 
bank facilities to support the speculation at the Stoek and other 


Exchanges, that even the enormous receipts of foreign specie have 
been insufficient to keep up the reserves of the New York banks, 
so that the loan market could not be easily manipulated by specu- 
lators. Accordingly money was locked up during the week, and 
rates for demand-loans early in the week advanced to as high as 
of 1 per cent. per day in addition to 7 per cent. per annum. 
Relief, however, was given by reason of a purchase by the Trea- 
of $10,000,000 of United States bonds for the Sinking Fund. 


The Secre- 


sury 
[These bonds were 6s of 1881, and were bought at 106. 
tary first invited proposals, and, as these were at too high a price, 
declined them all and gave notice that he would not pay more than 
106, at which price the whole $10,000,000 were supplied. This pur- 
chase transferred $10,000,000 money from the Treasury to the 
banks, and made the money market easy at 6 to 7 per cent. Speec- 
ulation in all departments continues wild, and the monetary 
stringency only temporarily repressed it. Silver advanced in Lon- 
don to 538d. peroz. Here the bullion value of the 412}-grain 
silver dollar advanced to $0.9049. 





What about the conference for the adoption of the universal bi- 
metallic standard? When is itto be? What adhesions have come 
into it? Has Bismarck given anybody an account of his interview 
with Mr. W. D. Kelley? We have been in hopes Busch would have 
something about it, for, as Bismarck tells it, it is probably a good 
story. 





There seems to be little doubt that the British Parliament will 
not meet before the usual date in February, and that it will proba- 
bly not be dissolved before the close of the session in August. 
Things are by no means in a condition to enable the Ministry to 
face the country, and such signs as occur, like the result of the 
municipal elections, have of late been very unfavorable. Neverthe- 
less the Premier seems to have been in his jauntiest mood at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner, and described all his undertakings as prosper- 
ing. He dwelt with much emphasis on the partial revival of busi- 
ness, which is certainly likely to do something for him. The iron 
trade has sprung up remarkably under orders from this country, 
and many of the cotton-mills have begun to work on full time.  Sil- 
ver, too, is advancing, which is going to afford considerable reliet 
to the Indian exchequer. Sir Stafford Northcote was able under 


these favoring influences to put on a bolder front about the finances 
than he has ventured on of late; but it is none the less true that 
he will be most savagely and destructively assailed on this point 
when Parliament meets. 


Nation. 


, commented on 


’ SSclhil) ~t i ‘ { \I 
Nedim Pa | of Russ ) i \ 
dl Lilt iM \I 
ha ( ee lis ] ) ur wl Ss 
Pascecallty M i Nev S Vlve Hlos 
ho Cy ¢ tl it lis act sla s PCDAl t I 
of the Porte her no are ‘ t Gree 
Palace is at its Wits’ ends for m meyv.a tis still 
loans The Sultan’s personal exp 3 wo 
£25,000,000 per annum, and the total revenue of the E 
not exceed 870,000,000. There has probably been no mi Q 
lar episode in modern history than the persistence of 1 
the outward show of belief in his ning 
General Roberts has acted w i) ore ( Ix ’ 
hanged five men in the first week, some of tl 
both civil and ecclesiastical, for complicity in’ the 


embassy, and ordered all the inhabitants to 


pain of death. The country around seems for the moment 
tolerably quiet; but the Amir has not only abdi 

accused of connivance at the revolt, and is himselt prisonel 
close custody, which is hard on an ally who so late] 


portant Treaty of Gundamuck. 





| France and Germany 
the treaty between Austria and Germany has been « 
writing. The Cologne 
attempts have been made to fortify this by stories of the « 
difticulty experienced by Bismarek in inducing the Emperor W 


dispute in 


There is much 


Asserts PoOsitivelV th 


(race ths 


liam to sign a treaty which seemed an offensive demonst! 
against his friend the Czar. Other papers, however, deny it just 
stoutly, and aftirm that there is nothing in writing but a proto 
of the conversation between Prinee Bismarek and Count Andrass\ 
The point is of no great consequence, however, as long as the agre 


ment is admitted. 
not so much for its possible bearing on the fate of Turkey as for its 
possible bearing on the relations of France with Germany. While 
Lord Salisbury is tilled with a childlike glee over it as a protection 
for him against the 
not meant by Bismarck as a defence for Germany 
Russian Alliance. 


On the Continent of Europe it excit 


ask whether it 


Czar, European politicians 
against a Franco 

Lord Salisbury, in his Manchester speech, deseribed the news of 
the Austro-German alliance as * glad tidings of great joy,” and ex- 
plained further that he 
Russian aggression against Turkey. 
given great offence at St. Petersburg, 
with much 
when directed against a Power with which England is, 
at all events, on friendly terms. 
received in Germany, however, is more important, 
considered pleasant for the Marquis. The semi-ofticial Correspon- 
lette Berlin correct- 
understanding between Austria 


looked on it as a guaranty against furthe 
These remarks naturally have 
the h 


pre SS ba 
for their 


Russian 


and 
them severity unseemliness, 
outwardly 
The way in whieh they have been 
and cannot be 
dance Politique, of Vienna, contains a from 
ing his statements. - It the 
and Germany is not ** the triumph of English policy; that its object 
is not to protect European interests, but the interests of Germany 
and Austria, which must hereafter be respected by everybody, and 
not simply by Russia or by the Slavs.” This is a very severe snub, 
considering how jubilant Lord Salisbury’s language was. 
the Marquis of Hartington, in his speech of a few days later in the 
same place, the materials for the rather telling retort that if the 
alliance is such an important event and so complete a guaranty for 


Savs 


It wave 


the peace of the East, it only confirms what the Liberals have al- 


ways said—that Germany and Austria were just as much interested 
as England, and even more interested than England, in checking 
Russian ambition, and were much better able to do it, and that 
there was, therefore, no occasion for Lord Beaconsfield’s warlike 


' attitude in 1877. or for his threats to fight Russia with 20,000 men. 
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‘ Conkhngisi n vears od It began th Mr. 
0 iccess Pra, securing General Grant’s con- 
tidenee and obtaining from him, as soon as be began to throw eivil- 
ice reform 01 emoard, the full control of the Government pat- 
7 n this State. \ achine of unusual vigor and efficien V 
then rapidly built up, of which Mr. Conkling had complet 
mand, at the cost to use the New York Tribune's language 
‘consistently ding the least decent and praiseworthy ele- 
the party, and ‘covering up its rottenness.” In this 
k he has bee trained from his boyhood. For poli- 
rger and better sense of the term—that is. for the 
uu on of questions of legislation or administration 
( iste or capacity. He, as a general 
( dec ch topics in Congress, and has evaded 
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l \eal 0 as probal Vhatl led } oO | cy 
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( e State governorship without giving r ( 
( hat the state of things Leo wna dl Mis 1) 
{ tr ’ 
Phe ends of good government e much re ’ th 
e took his boldest step this r, and thus d the 
1@ President conventio Had he been modest 1 forbe 
or Saratoyva nd even feigned equiescence in the mort ibe 
endencies of e party, he might easily have carried off the ho 
of the majo1 ‘h a better ticket would probably have secur 
d used it to aid in the nomination of somebody for the Presiden 
ho would g him back the place in the Government he oceupie: 
( Leo0 to Tk76s""As matters nd, he has roused an oppositis 
hich has revealed the fact that he does not control the State, a 
probably cannot be counted on for his favorite candidat 
dt he power of the * Solid South ” as a bugbear has probab 
een exhausted, or greatly diminished. He has, too, placed Ni 
,ork distinetly in the list of doubtful States—a faet which \w 
bably have a most important bearing on the action of the Pre 
lential conventions of both parties. What makes it doubtful is n 


aimost 


satisfied with the ordinary party considerations ij 


candidates, and who 
ever so small, to put the polities of 
" > an ! ] yee 
their nominations and platforms. 
eight 


1 
Keep 


body of voters, 


any 


body of each party 


‘ket that will 


+ 


large 


be presented to it, 


} 


cannot be counted on to ve 


but that there ¢ 


enough to turn the seale, who are 1 


n the selection 


demand of parties some sort of effort, be 


the country on a higher level 
Next 


year, owing to the great 


of New York in the Presidential scale, if the Independents 


alive their organization and activity, each party will be warn 


by Conkling’s fate into doing something to conciliate the bod 


vhich 
party 
worth] 


DEST. 


‘an probably give 


it the victory. 
, instead of producing what ordinary men consider its most 


In words, eac! 


other 


ss and objectionable materials, will probably produce its 


But no matter what efforts may be made by fragments of the 


party, no radical and permanent improvement, no real reform, can | 
looked for within the Republican party until the Southern questio! 


is relegated to its true position. 


foreign politics. 


It 
It relates to the 


moral 


is now essentially a question of 
and social condition of 


community for which we legislate in only a small degree, which w: 


cannot 


power to improve suddenly by any law-making. 


be said to administer at all, 


not in human 
To make it the on 


and whieb it is 


subject of our political thought, the great issue at all our elections; 
to cultivate a heated and even furious and credulous state of mind 
and make a boast of implacability towards Southern meu, 


hout 


a 


it 


Ls 
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Republ vy do, is to foster one of tl o 
d eal aabmaanet The Stalwai - 
suinst dens he does t propose to shat 
vod ¢ lities he has little opportunity of witnessing, whi 
( d antipathies seem ridiculous because they are not his 
rom whom he is widely separated by tradition and social, if not 
ul, history, and whom in most easés he carefully avoids t 
" No health or rat onal politics is possible t any party wh = 
ra wed by th s disease No party i this or anv othe co ; 
110 produce great men or great measures that es its 
otive a trantie preoccupation with the concerns of a commu 
th which it has nosympathy. To bring the Southern ques- 


theretore, 


into its proper position in Northern polities, and to 


sh a due proportion between the attention we give it and the 
we can take with regard to it, is now the first work of re 
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scussion ata public meeting 


THE PACIFIC RAILROADS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


N the Nation, No. 747, we referred to the decision of the Supreme 


uurt affirming the constitutionality of the so-called Thurman 
\et. which requires the Union and Central Pacitie Railroad Com- 
‘s to provide a sinking fund tor the payment of their subsidy 
debts to the Government. In our next succeeding number we pub- 
| la letter of considerable length from Mr. C. P. Huntington, 


Vice-President of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, criticisin 


' i 
Mecision, and Hoid- 


onsiderable severity both the aet and the 


p the companies in the lightof victims of the nation’s injustice. 





We have since received the full text of the decision and of the dis- 
ng opinions of Justices Strong, Bradley, and Field. The prin- 
ciples involved in the ease, and the magnitude of the interests 
ffected by it, warrant a more extended notice than they have vet 
received at our hands, and more impartial treatment than M 
Huntington bas accorded to them. 
The Court at the outset lay down certain fundam principles 
" 1 we are glad to see again affirmed by the tribunal of highest 
uuthority. They say that the United States cannot, any more than 


a State, interfere with private rights, except for legitimate govern- 


mental purposes; that the United States are as much bound b 
their contracts as individuals; and that they cannot be permitted 
to violate them, or to legislate back to themselves rights which th 

have onee granted for a valuable consideration. They say further 


that, although the right to alter, amend, or repeal the charters of 
lese companies was reserved in the acts of incorporation (to which 


the companies themselves assented in writing), this right cannot be 


exercised to take away property already acquired under the opera 
tion of the charter, or to deprive the corporation of the fruits, aetu- 
ally reduced to possession, of contracts lawfully made. Yet “ th 


reserved power may be exercised, and to almost any extent, to 





carry into effeet the original purposes of the grant, or to secure thi 
due administration of its affairs, so as to protect the rights of stoek- 
holders and of ereditors, and for the proper distribution of its as- 
sets.” The words quoted are from a former decision of the Court 
(Miller vs. the State, 15 Wallace, 498). Consequently—and _ her 


lies the gravamen of the present decision—whatever rules Congress 


might have prescribed in the original charter for the government of 
the corporation in the administration of its affairs, it retained the 


power to establish by amendment. 
Is the requirement of the Thurman Act that a sinking fund be 


created for the extinetion of the subsidy debt a regulation to carry 


into effect one of the original purposes of the charte1 It was dis- 
tinctly provided in the charter that this debt should paid. <A 
the grants, of every kind and description, hinged upon that. TI 
Court hold that the Act of Congress in question was « 

the rule laid down in Miller vs. the State, already cited, and that, 
so long as payment of the subsidy debt before its maturity was 
required, but only the setting apart of funds to secure pas t 
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THE THEATRES, 
| ape nt sof t theat furnish a gratifying indication that the 
managers | Sane mn I ne il future of 
nery ! SB nis I s oO! oT the ssential conditions 
| vress 1n ( ! l The verv ¢ : onnecti n New York 
: | es na the success of the theatrical 
SOT : ! el hag s this vear seem to ha ‘ 
n gifted wit prophe Ision of the ret riffing prosperit which has 
ul ul i { n Wall Street ;: for they have Spe t the 
mime ed iting and refurnishing, in anticipation of a season of 
is sort that the « ng winter is now certain to be—a winter marked 
t by painful if healthy process of liquidation it by a largely- 
reased expenditure on all forms of luxury and amusement. At Wa 
lack’s and Booth’s no pains have been spared to make the interiors as gay 
nad attractive as | ssible. and both have been quit transformed by the 
rations ; while Daly’s, formerly the Broadway, is really a new theatre, 
the pretty arrangement of w helps to obliterate from the mind the 
tinful memory of the collection of stuffed birds and beasts of an earlier 
period. Mr. Daly is, above all other things, an enterprising manager : 
and if he has often failed in hitting the taste of the public, he has also 
often su led His first venture this winter, ‘* Newport,” was cer- 
tainly not successful, but he has now hit upon a new dramatic vein which 
ight, we should think, be worked to great profit. ‘** Wives ” does not 
profess to be anything more than an adaptation from Moliére. It has 
rither a confusing effect at first to see on a New York stage a number of 
Moliére’s best-known characters and types, acting in English, and de- 
led!y m n English at that. The old guardian with the voung ward 
whom : ught up in ignorance of the world and its ways to be his 
vife, and wil iows quite enough of them to make an egregious foo] of 
her preceptor, and to select her husband for herself; the delightfully 
inscrupulous valet who manages his master’s love-affairs for him ; the 
callant but not overebrilliant lover whose brains have to be supplied by 
e valet—all these vpes of French comedy of the seventeenth cen- 
\ d it required a good deal of boldness to attempt their reproduc- 


n English at the present day. But the result proves their remarka- 

ty and inherent truth to nature ; for ‘* Wives” certainly makes 

‘very amusing comedy. It is very broad comedy, as all the comedy, 
her Eng or French, of two centuries ago necessarily seems now to 


mes f il at times, and from the point of view of the 
puris vl e s it in eritieism of the very clever actress who 
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plays ignes—with a sor But we confess having laughed too heartily 
Wives * and at Miss Lewis’s Ag? critical about ther \W 
rust that this new kind of French ad iptation may be persisted in ; 
t cr] y tend to vulgarize Molic vill give us plays quit 
imusing and more wholesome than modern French dramatic literat 
< likely to afford. 
\t the Union Square ** French Flats” ( Les locataires de M. Blond 
is ha Lrur This is essentially a far no ss so, except t t 
long nd has me t, ti ‘Slasher and Crasher’ Poor P 
ly. It isa French farce. however, and therefore more amusing thar 
English farces are apt to be ‘French Flats” is the story of a retire 
hourgeots wh ietermines mart of his life 


In yt and 


spend the latter | 


quiet with his young and pretty wife in a house of his own—or rather 
‘flat’ of his own, for he means to derive a rent from that part of the 
house which his family does not occupy. He has every prospect pea 


him: he has engaged his daughter to an old bache 


him, the other 


and happiness before 


} 
pleases 


or Whom he considers a good match: the house 


flats are well rented, and everything promises repose and happiness. Un 
tunately, the hair-dresser who has one of them turns out to be 

man who knows the fatal secret of .V Blondeau’s career—that tor 

has once be i barber: the tenor who inhabits another has been thi 


f VW. Blondeau 
ation been hissed by WW. Blondeau, and has vowed a deadly vengeance if 
another of WM. Blo 
M. Blondeaw’s dauchte 

hint of th: 


** French Flats” is verv good 


SuUCcCeSS 


in the affections of a lady. has in retal 


they ever meet ung and poetical clerk of 


s madly in love with 


PAOU'S lode rs, a lawve 
and she returns his passion. This merely gives a faint 


All the acting in 


plications which ensue, 
It seems rather a degradation to give such a good comedian as Mr. Parsell 
that of MW. Blondeau, ! 
Mr. Stoddart, as VW. Bonay, is an excellent 


it does not make m 


a part like ut it would be difficult to ima 


it better done. attorne\ 


ich difference 


and in an adaptation of this kind whe- 


had 


Mr. Lemoyne, who in farcical parts has an abundance 


ther an attorney was precisely the kind of lawyer the French autho 
in mind or not 
of 
intended son-in-law of JJ. Blondeau very funny ; 


vis comica, makes the elderly but apparently unreclaimed bachelor, th 
while Mr. Polk’s R:f- 
flardini is a masterpiece of burlesque acting. It is also something better 
than mere burlesque, for there is a distinct conception of the characte: 
burlesqued behind it. 
and Mr. Walden Ramsay as Bi//ardo, the poetical and unscrupulous 


Mr. H. Courtaine as the Marquis de Barra eda. 


clerk, are both good enough to make the success of an ordinary pl: 
The 


lain in the 


iy 
great secret of the remarkable success of the Union Square has 
illustra- 
One of the minor 
characters is Pluchard, an old clerk of Bonay’s, who is discovered in ‘ 


thorough traming of the actors, and an excellent 
tion of this occurs in the course of ** French Flats.” 

of the scenes seated on a high stool writing at his desk. He isstone deaf, 
and his whole part consists in getting down from his stool, when his cu 
This littl 
piece of acting was done by Mr. T. E. Morris in such a way as to show 


is given, putting on his hat and coat, and leaving the room, 
that he had really considered how a deaf old clerk would be likely to get 
It is 
profitableness of careful acting that this minute bit of ‘* business ” 


down from his stool and leave a room. an indication, too, of the 
brings 
down the house. 

At Wallack’s, ‘‘Contempt of Court,” after a fairly successful run, has 
been replaced by Byron’s “Our Girls.” The first play was immediately 
on its production denounced by the press as ‘‘immoral,” and certainly it 
is not the sort of play to instil a love of virtue into the minds of the 
young. But it belongs to a class of plays which we supposed had, like opera 
bouffe, established their right to a place on the English stage. The 
central idea on which this sort of drama turns is that a public masked 
ball is an entertainment to which married men of established social posi- 
tion, slightly disguised by means of false noses, occasionally resort for th 
purpose of ‘‘ making a night of it,” and that their wives are apt to foliow 
them in dominoes ; wives and husbands once there, there is, of course 
every opportunity for complications which a playwright could desire. 
Such a situation may be made as immoral as you please, but in ‘‘ Contempt 
of Court” 1t is not so much made bad as made amusing. As a play 
it can hardly be said to deserve serious attention. It is, like its 
gener, ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit,” simply a of absurd situations. 
The acting of Mr. Beckett as Clieqguot did much to make a success of the 


} 


‘on- 
succession 


play. 
‘‘Our Girls” is the first modern English comedy with a serious pur- 


pose which has been produced this autumn, and as such is entitled to 
Mr. Byron 


is one of a very small but deserving body of men who are doing what they 


| more consideration than such trifles as ‘‘ Contempt of Court.” 
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ppeiessiy oar ane . ‘ \ I , 
juestion Bu owe : may Pp. s merry J ee ; 
h, and takes her off to help | pend wa Mer- j “ 
he ¢ ight H Hy C7 h, l ! st \ ing thy a j 
Tony Judson : a 
The firs t ends with the cath f wae s } MI; 
parents, and is ve good, 7 chinery -fas ‘ - , : 
ips, t characters representing the good and bad tendencies of | the strucek 
ot being matched in evenly-balanced pairs. bu id < very ; ‘ 
1 carried out and the interest well sustained to the end. Of ft] Pr, the war K City 
1d and third acts, however, this cannot be said. As somebody one ine ae 
justly observed of another dramatist, if M By write ae Ales 
it would be a very good play. The difficulty ee Oe i eee 
=t is that he is clearly unaware that a play without action is a on 1s . , 
tion in terms. His theory seems to be that a plav oug | 1 Ee 
rue, the action taking place between th s or behind , ; 
ubtedly Mr. Byron understands dialogue very well. 1) : 
uld be impossible to we Girls rhe secor : 
most all dialogue. Potter has married Jab “4 I ! > i 
a. and P. tte an ] M Clench hi e hye mn sp i ting , ( v ( ° ' } ’ : 
nd the scenes}, and Old Jonas Somerville, the uncle, whose heir 7% th. ? ; 
nsiders himself to be, has been marrying again ween t] 5 ee 
| Tony and his wife are going to give an afternoon tea-party, v , P , 5 
ever comes off, and there is a long series of family altercations, disputes, | of exchanges effected at Kansis ; 
threatenings, insults, which come to nothing except a grotesque climax. | < ons of s 
1 which the ruined Potter discovers that his rich uncle has ; larried built ' ( e 
gain, and sinks in a heap into a chair. In the third act we have the | Norther hes Anide a 
vhole family reduced to great destitution, all living gether, Po | surf VN ‘ : se 
! aving disappe ared from the scene, as has also Lord A 3] land. wh Was nowhe 
firm friend of Tony's, but who, in a fit of absence of mind. has con paved and inexpres — : ; : 
to the centre of Africa to shoot buffaloes. Meantime Potter's wife, who. = ich are : 
during the period of his prosperity was an unhappy woman, has be conven = = , 9 of 
in his absence devotedly attached to him. Mr. Clenel has turned out te +} eravest f - 
a man of the greatest delicacy of feeling and generosity of character, | no public swuares empts : : ae 
sitting up the greater part of the night to work, so as to get together a ee a Cnet oon ik th wace , city doan 
little sum of money for his son-in-law’s rent. At this stage of the play it All s js sly du } - S ae { 
is difficult to imagine how Mr. Byron's good-nature wil! induce him to | and vet its results will be any r as ace exists 
end it. The way which he selects is most extraordin luces | They ‘Cannot he fter be « ted. | scstiied autceiuai. 
Potter, sunk to the last: stage of poverty and degradati work of | « vy is starting , now ] nha lone 


ruin has been accomplished behind the scenes)—neither more nor less than nnot pres undone, 


\ tramp, thoroughly repulsive in appearance, and evidently a hopeless \ . if any 








wreck as to character and habits. and effects a reconciliation betwee it the ft War « 
this brute in the form of a man and his wife. Then of course Lord | iy and found an en and free for its own develo;ment. 
Aspland returns from the centre of Africa, the news is brought from | It was yn thing of the kind. TI tside enterprise did come in, and has 
behind the scenes that Jonas Somerville’s wife is dead, and all ends | worked wond s: but ne tl ss, socially and traditionally, the place 
happily. . There is no well-defined and sustained character in th play what its surrounding population was. Such it is to-day, A 
except Potter, who, whether as a prosperous *‘ cad” or a maudlin tramp tt ven has leavened the whole loaf. From its negroes, its mules, 
offering himself as a model for Diogenes, is true and thoroughly good ind its hozs to Its streets, its market-place, and its public buildings, the 
As a whole, the play has no coherence or meaning. and ea d x- | citvisaS la Southern city it will for years continue to be. 

All this is restive in connection with the Southern problem, 


pected to have a long run. 
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pres prices, t st f until addition demand sl | 
t \ S it 1 V ent, ft nerease can no ne 
oO P As s s t} ] il f subsists } s eac) 
i ‘ = i l i : i The t prosper 
s se t rol y ve got forw 
t n t \ Kt l I t va crt ne f l ! 
his nae ndition of affairs has got t Kt T niy questi 
at I] ~ l it ind, ! ] i s hat Ss going 
Lik pope 
rhoug evita i t remot itu would prematu 
perhaps, to assert that this inge of conditions is now at hand. T 
flow of stock is being forced up into the valleys and parks among t] 
mountains, and is finding vet unoccupied past tres in the extreme nort! 
ern sections of the country. From Wyoming to Texas, however 
country is practically full. By whatever line of railway you cross 1 
plains—whet he Union Pacifie, the Kansas Pacific, or the Santa Fé~— 
r lose sight of the herds. For long distances the simple caus 
nder is where such numbers of cattle are able to find water a 
rag The press ilso, is beginning to make itself fe 1 the m 
s. It would seer s if uld not fail to become grea id { 
l " i% t with ever’s urring seaso 
In what will this result ? The appliances for moving fresh meat, bot 
pon the hoof and dressed, have been immensely improv luring rece! 
vears. The growth of the traffic every one is familiar with, and it is ye 
in its infancy. Both the refrigerator-car system and the ocean carriag 


grazing region of the Ws 


becomes vercrowded, the live-stock markets at Kansas City, St. Loui 
nd Chicago will become glutted; as they become glutted the price of me 


must Tall; ew markets, both at home and abroad, must then be reache 





ind the appliances f reaching and controlling those markets must 
perfected, Ihe result is obvious. By means of improved appliances at | 
ww rates we have, during the last few vears, secured for America the co: 
rol of the bread-markets of the world. Other wheat-producing regions 
have been bankrupted, and what has been going on in Iowa and Chicag 
has been, perhaps, more severely felt in southern Russia and Odessa tha: 
invwhere els It is the turn of the grazier and landholder of Great 
Britain next. How he is to escape the danger so plainly threatening 
iim from the Plains west of here I do not re is the cloud, and 
} ‘ \ | 1 
is D 1 gathering r years, Any 0 No on starting 
from here and ascending the slope to the mountains can help seeing 1 
Its culmination is a mere question of time. It is the Malthusian law of 
population applied t ittle—that and nothing more. 
It is not, therefore, easy for one looking out from this standpoint 


to resist the conviction that a revolution is now not remotely distant 
in the supply of animal food which will produce results impossible 


1 


it present to forecast Meat will, in the first place, be brought int 


much wider and more frequent consumption than has heretofore beer 





known. This wil! undoubtedly result from decrease in its pri 


‘ 


which will bring it into successful competition with other forms of 


food. Such a result, however, cannot be brought about without hurting 
some one. Those who can produce meat at the lowest rate and in th 


largest quantities will drive those who try to produce under other and 
less favorable conditions out of the market. They will bankrupt them, 
as others have been bankrupted before it that t! 


just How ean it be b 


ranchman, who has no rent to pay and who does not have to winter his 
stock, ean and will undersell the foreign grazier, burdened with the rent of 


1 


costly lands and compell 





ed to provide fodder during half 
Strange and improbable as it at first sounds, therefore, it is not easy fon 
me familiar with the aspect of affairs to the westward, as seen from her 

to resist the conviction that, the Duke of Beaufort to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the English grazier has quite as much ground for uneasi- 
ness in regard to the future as the English wheat-grower. Nor are thi 
On the con- 


ld landed gentry of England themselves any too secure. 


trarv. they are in imminent danger of receiving at the hands of t 


ranchmen of Colorado the most deadly 1 


} 


low that has yet fallen upon 


them. Great Britain will yet be given up to citiés, parks, dairy-farms, 
na +t en-gardens 


SOUTH-GERMAN VILLAGE LIFE. 
STUTTGART, October, 1879 
\ [ONG the nev iy lines opened this year in Germany none s0 


ich deserves ttention of the tourist in search of the pictu- 


sque as that whi leads from Stuttgart to Freudenstadt, and 





Newt fh Ay i ai he 
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the most d t line te Switzerland whi unts tl ly t : 
Y nd | west \ l h Stuttgart tion, qu | Va l 1} t S 
¢ the most t ocated of Ger- ith! As th ! : s 9 Ss pl 
sme shov so strong a | t { rec e s 
The ti t ing mag f the . t s | 
Cd 
vy. With the assista f two locomo- be regretted, f hes res 
i ill ha shu ] ul ( ty on il ‘ y l oy y s , 
Vid t th ) Ist Wis { a { - sia 
lo Liils ty hhaapye r proxit ! s of R 
heing rendered still mor: piquant by the fact that th : tures 
pears for a moment as the train passes behind an embankment o1 F Ving als si] Y 2g ! ! 
gh a tunnel, and when it comes into sight again it appears to have | Which usually line the main s ( Phe 
earranged as ina kaleidoscope. recognized by the sign of a stag, 
\ newly-opened line like this affords a good opportunity for visiting | metal or wood and sus} 
some of the old-fashioned villages that are seattered along or near its | tom has come it vue of y { 
The civilizing influence of thi omotive has 1 t had tim so tha le guests are | mg y or 
b the paint off the quaint old customs of the place: while on the of imagining thev a \ 
hand yo i nh t obliged to su your Sh ) t ( siow tore tl sun | I ) ) 
f being tossed about for three or four hours ina stiff old coach. In | you go to bed with t tention s \ \ 
g to a place not touched by the railroad it isa good plan, the ugh some- find \ urself deceived, After thi < 
what more expensive, to take ** extra-post,”” a vehicle which is rather mor begin to get noisy In | led! | sil 
m rtable and respectable in appearance than the coach. You will then | coa hn ul x-il sa \ \ 
a he advantage of being taken for a man of wealth and distinction, and | out occas S 
peasants will stop from their work in the fields and politely take off their | up for lost time. D rs of all sorts Vie W : \ 
ips as you pass—a thing which they no longer do to ordinary passers-by, | can crack oftenest it lf at "\ : 


What first strikes the attention of the American tourist is t absence of | the rifles on a battle-field, s { vy t is 


fences around the fields, and of houses and stables for the peasants and | others, more peacefully iy ( ; vt r sk 
their animals. The peasant goes to his home in the village every even- that is, t] ythm of them \ 
ing and in the morning returns to his field, which for the rest of the | stances would be worthy of all admira l . \ 
time Is practically left without supervision, As f country-police- W b pt for tit s 


























man, called Landjiiger, is indeed supposed to take care of the fields and | and to while away the first hours of 1 ng vou may \ 
the orchards, but I have never been able to set my eyes on one of them, | out ol he window and serve W sg i ' 
although I have more than once ‘‘ borrowed” some of the apples and | the street, whither the water is cor neig ng - 
prunes that grow along the road. But as most of the natives are honest, | the servant girls g salads . : 
and no water-melons are raised hereabouts, no special detective is needed | dinner, and to carry back a b { 
for each field. The best orchards are in the immediate vic nity of the | sumption This is always cat t ul, ’ with g¢ t sk 
village. adjoining the flower-gardens of the -to-do burghers: and t} and it is most a sing : ! se OW ss y 
centre of such a garden is usually adorned with a simple but neat litth for five minutes and longer, wit i nking of 1 nw taking 
garden-house, consisting of a roof and five or six windows chiefly. in the heavy | | Is. oS : s is 
which the family on a summer after to take their coffee or | for girls of thetr ss, not so plump ast Bar r so angular an 
lunch, even though it be five minutes’ the house. plain as the North-German women. In facet, next to t R vinces 
These suburban garden-houses are neatest and pleasantest I believe the finest ne girls in tl Ey be f d i 
part of a Suabian village, The inte ce, though quaint about Stuttgart—t refer I gr hieflv to t better Classes of 
enough, is anvthing but attractive may come when, at least society. 
in smaller towns where space is not so valuable, the American habit { peculiar eletn { t \ has often struck my att 
will be adopted of reserving a plot in front of each house for flowers | t st so many : \ brunettes, ha 
and shrubbery; but the locometive will have to whistle a good many | very long and dark evebrews and ishes, a cust which is worthy of 
more times before it will have scattered these ugly ¢ rregations f imitat vy the sex in g l In brightness and viv the Suabia 
houses, which the exigencies and dangers of medieval feudal times | girl is sometimes defi , al f mental characteris is of 
seem to have piled together into one close heap, like a flock of sheep men, is still her G th] . a word which has no English equiva 
seeking protection from wolves. The streets are accordingly all nay but i les Las xtul f genuine ki ss vet 
row, and a window well exposed to the sun is a rarity. Besides being and rtain amount of Ness ptimism based on want of exp 
narrow, the streets are crooked enough to delight the heart of a Bosto-  enee. put if t Su n g ~ n ads the newspape ke 
nian: but there is no excuse for this crookedness, as in the case of more time to attain her socia lalities, she is m ndustrious tl ‘ 
Boston, for over here the cows are kept in the stable all the year round, — transatlant isins. Ind 1 hav ften w lk what hb s of 
and cow-paths, therefore, are non-existent | t al g | < <ings gs S s | ind 
the cows in the stable and never letting out ex y night. v t ! s st sly i n 
ure driven to the fountain for a drink, or hitched to a wagon, does and evening t Id-woman’s gossip in the t iif-a-dozen glasses 
more than anything else to give the South-German village a nasty ap- f he vine. Tl mon notion that wife a hildren usually a 
ance. For the stable is either part of the dwelling-house ora ljoin- mpany th shand to { tavern is This happens on Sur 

ing it, and even in the main street the manure is without ceremony days n fest sions, but get vt vo alone and retul 
thrown out by the front door, where it accumulates in large, spreading ite in tl vening, not inf ent ! exhilarated nndition. Tha 
heaps, and ¢ ympels e erybody to abandon the sidewalk and seek 1 huge sucl Pp! I , tl temp I ! nor aspects aside, 
in the street amidst the cow-drawn wagons, the scantily-dressed echil- hay pleasant effect o1 : True, in South G 

; dren, and the flocks of geese and ducks, which are evs rywhere raised | more weight seems t tt l ! | remote relationships tha 

4 in large numbers, less for their meat than to supply the demands of’ anywhe se in t 2 e, sympathetic family I 

; tg ; : 


the feather-beds. One would infer from this stat f affairs that th believe there is ! \ na German villag spite of 
interior of the houses and the personal habits of 1 people must bh ll G 

rather filthy and uncanny, but such is not the cas Che rooms are kept The Germans are known as great eaters, and certainly villager is 
neat and clean, and are frequently adorned with flowers, oreven ] ires. notan exception. T m nothing is so incomprehensi as that we 
4 [ once saw this want of consistency in wsthetic taste neatly illustrated Americans s 1 get g with three meals a day. He himself has no 
Dy a pot of beautiful flowers standing on a window-ssill direct] 1 , less than fir rs T ind bread in the ea ning, (2) lune 


huge dung-hill. What makes it so difficult to make the villager realize f cold meat sausage and | it ten, (3) dim it twelve. (4) coffee 


the full hideousness of the nuisance in question is not so mu stom again at two, (5) s { t ir, and (6 pper before seven. The 
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ind I} ve that ‘ fined generations of 
sh t i substitute trombone-players for them, as 
at st toatl Certainly th oO ot r way of ap- 
illy t W h iain elements of religious feeling— 
} gr a he mayest vi ns of th old P O- 
mm tr s1 Si ‘1 pos n I 
sing 1 New York would s sood ¢« 
bone quart isa new t s of church-mus 
Correspondence 
S] ce. 
HE CHAMBERS LIGHTNING-ROD 
lu NATION 
st t is irticle in whi vou ventilate the 
tning-1 A h is of s ial interest me, 
warn the il gains s use | incurred the 
State ipers as well as of the ** Lightning-Rod 
recent issue of the College terly | denounced the 
o” i fraud nd the company has commenced a 
T the United States Court for $50,000 damages. 
slip which I enclose As you see, the aforesaid rod 
humbug s lang 1s, n the pinion of ow 
ntists [his rod is now in use on several high-school 
stern | [owa, and many others of a private o1 
TI gents of e company manage to get endorse- 
scientific persons in each town, buy up the 


and then on the str 


Nation. 
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y g ‘ l roperly refused a ent 
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EK SOUTHERN MIND 
I I NATION 

Su 1 for or ! st against vou f ig t } } May 

s ation of the specialties « he Soutl id.” You 

g : sv I es es ot G ge Francis Train cr 

ca f Ss} s of the Northern mind. This is on 

it e pert ! of M I le in tting gretl £ t 

i com | Ireland, and putting em in a chapt } 

Irish Ideas Tl t Earl of Mayfield’ wrote a 
book s n or Col.’ something—I f t wh They 
hoth | hed N th ana ‘ecomnm led ! fulsome } 
ions of the press I ne heard « inv one in the South that | t 

d eit ! 1 I believe that the people of the South a s 

given gs id books than you imagins 
Respectfully, M. Ros 
L E Rock, ArK., October 27, 187° 
THE MARYLAND ELECTIONS 
'o THE Epito j NATION: 

Sir: Will you give a regular reader of your paper a little spa in 
your next issue te f gross and u istifiable misstatement which 
ippeared in the New Yorl é nd other Republican journals the 
morning after the late State elections I ask this favor with less hesi- 
tancy because you ile their statem n your pa of November 6. 
These papers stated that the election in Marvland, and especially in Bal- 
timore city, was the scene of the wildest disorder, and that the negroes 
who att ited to vote were shot down at the polls. It is a familiar adag 
that ‘*« h 7O aw from he to learn the news,” but the iti 


er 3 to the above effect was cer- 





. . > 43 ° 
aitimoreans. here was one of the quiet- 


ver held, 
rst accident that befell voters, 
es, Not a single 
the 


hese grossly untrue statements only show to what ends th 


I 


So far from negroes being shot down at 


and most orderly « 
red. 


either white or col 


was af voter in Baltimore was seriously in- 


V 
jured, The 


.y 
i 


election m counties was conducted in the same quiet 


manner. 
Stalwart papers are willing to go in vilifying and abusing the South for 
the sake of party capital.— Yours respectfully, 

STIRLING PENNINGTON 
Nov. 8, 18% 


BALTIMORI 





EXTRA-COLLEGIATE LECTURE COURSES. 
Epit Tue NATION: 


Sir: A correspondent in your issue of October 50 suggests a 


To OR OF 


THE 
way in 
which our city colleges may largely increase their influence and do a real 
service to ‘*the constantly increasing class of young clerks, merchants, 


ites. 


His idea is an excellent one, but not entirely ; 
1 in : 


and university gradu: 


novel to us in the West. Readers of the ation may be intereste: 


a 
knowing that for several years just such courses of lectures as ** A, S. 1.” 
suggests have been delivered annually in St. Louis under the auspices of 
Washington University. Five years ago a sum of money, amounting at 
present to $30,000, was given to the University by one of her oldest and 
best friends, Mr. William Henry Smith, as a lecture-endowment fund, th¢ , 


interest of which is used yearly for the support of courses of lectures in- 
tended to give those persons in the community not connected with the in- 
f the latest and freshest thought upon matters belong- i 





stitution the results 
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g science, literature, and art. The most of these lectures are given whethe elations, Guests, dependents, r suf s? Not cert V 
nembers of the University faculty. A small entrar fee is usually men do their business—that is, methodically, t ichly, for the best 
ged, as mut h to secure an interested audience as to add to the useful- sults with the least expend e—in fact, not as 

fthe fund. The results have been very gratifying. Business men, Next, how do vy is ir influence, that vast 
ssional men, teachers, and mechanics have taken advantage of this ands of women ir influence upon our children ? wy ther w 
tunity, and the numerous enquiries made at this season of the year pon men ? T suppose few 1 in lay the nds upon their hearts 
l h urses for tl Vinter attes ! b s 1 W n nd sav t ‘ ! { s t 
regarded as an experiment, but as a part of the regular and by mn r less degree. a Com) vith t] onst s, Whata falling s 


= least useful work of the University. of a possi result! F } rthat moulds amar 


Our fund is, to be sure. not a large one—v hoping more some, | nor the instruction of his life s Las tl tl 
but if we, with the comparatively small means at our command, in | is s v not t ich to sav th f the women of this century 
ty whose people have a reputation for staying away from lectures, cat doing their duty to the world, Mr. Evarts and Mr. Sherman w 
nplish so much, the field must be an encouraging one in such cities | have done their last week's work 


New York and Philadelphia, some of whose wealth might easily be The influence of women upon ea ot . or pe ps Is ild s 


| into so profitable a channel Ss absence of all such influence, is 1 vors tu r lives 
« Lovis. Nov. 7. 1879 are manyv triendsh = iy s i al 
Sag ing that thev ar nong t st rf { \ \ 
\ similar course has since 1876 been delivered in Baltimore , ceptional. At any rate. I speak now of 
ler the auspices of the Johns Hopkins University The lectures, | bear to each other in society. Every candid w n is 
fa high order, have been given in one of the halls of the Univer- secret soul of much of a ‘ . tl 
cenerall from 5 to 6 P.u. The at-endanc 4 me of the we support each other as a sex in the duty I \ \ 
rses has been very large.—Ep. NATION. ee oe neneny . 45. dag 
el in d, it lost s s as if di k 
power, since we neg ind destroy it aswe do. W 
LIFE OF VICTOR EMMANUEL II. not a body like men, w support ea ther thr 
[To tHE Epiror or Tue Nation: is true that women hay ih a world of their own wher \ 
Sim: Permit me to correct an error in the criticism of the * Life of and in which they are jea nus of it terference or instruct , N 
Victor Emmanuel’ in the Nation of October 2. The writer says “the CUT sreatest need “7 saad tons S 
f defect of the book is in chronologies! distinctness,” and the only . our power, and the use that we : M 
nple he gives is the following: “Chapter xxx. embraces, without oe . ul sphere ; whelr Guty , ” ; 
er pause ov transition, the G2cumenical Council of 1867, the Barsant mee pad ge gOS oD ANSARI KS SAA 
ident, March 24, 1870, and the Franco-Prussian war.” <page siren 8 Geta 7 ing a 
The fact is, that all these events occurred in the same year: though it is old —_ “— ee on Hundred years O10 ' 
the GEcumenical Council held its inauguration meeting in December, ae eer ee Saas _ eed aioe = ; 
1869, its business was not concluded till late in July, 1870, and therefor - ne minds ess ite Fo en ; , 
cupies its proper place under that date. ey Intelligent, Wberai, a ; ving appleation of the pt 
The typographical errors—which the critic rightly conjectures are ples of Christianity, = lined ara tamer agg 
wing to my absence from England—I extremely regret, but even the PU™Y and love, we shall have reached ' a eh en me 
misprint of **7” for ‘*9" in the opening sentence of chapter xxx. can saat es 
‘dly account for such an assertion as that of which I complain, <A Phe influ ty e pia ' 
ference to a dictionary of dates would have made the matter clear smete is in the wo Us scuss here. It is a toy pty — 
I am. sir. yours respectfully, G. S. Gopkxry. aggravate rather than inspire the ad 0 ites of male suff at Is 
FLORENCE, Oct. 20. 1879 only say (though it seems a truism), that when women share in the active 
political duties of met fx t Y s tl itwar l 
PROGRESS OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS visible sign, they abdicate this power, and must take their chance in the 
: ? a : rough-and-tumble of life, with 1 re influence for purity and tl 
[To THE Epitor oF THe NATION things that make for righteousness than men have—and not as mu 


Sir: As you have thought it worth while to add one more to the many 1 would add. also, in a rather disjointed way, that since women have 


V 
right interpretations you have given to the questions relating to women, I | an appointed sphere through which to govern the world, it is an adminis 


take the liberty of saying a few words in support of your last article. So trative er: to seek to do the work of the business managers 
few women raise their voices against the Female Suffragists that it may But in fact, and finally, the whole discussion is practically useless 


be well for some of us to speak out, ev “n though there is little or nothing Nature s un ingeabl: Women mav fa for ever in training then se] ~ 
new to say. The contribution of an open support to opinions put forth | to the full use of th listinctive powers, but thev ca rrasp and hold 


by men, and, as you admit, inspired by women, is certainly not without other powers against th ws of their own being. The “ higher educa- 


its value. tian fin which te o sienoet eveanathe) les asen 
I pass by the regular points of the discussion, and shall speak only of | be limited by their pl lin lik inner their part i 
certain matters of fact. the government of th 1 by great natural facts 





The burden of a new duty is one of the chief objections which which underlie their whole being It is an ever-new surprise to see a few 
thoughtful women make to the suffrage. They are well aware that their jntelligent women frustrating the enormous power the vm tually possess 
present duties are not properly fulfilled. I say nothing of the duties of and fighting for that which ‘* would be a_positivi injury to’ women, 
maternity, for that aspect of the question often seems to gall the advo- and introduce into the world ‘a fresh obstacle to what” we know to bi 


cates of female suffrage. I pass to the next duty placed specially upon | “right living.” What a comfort that it can’t be done! 


women—that of social life. This is their own province, as they all admit, n conclusion, permit me to say that women recognize their obliza- 
; and the power it gives them is greater, is it not, than any other in the | tions to the Nation. Through many years it has told us stern truths, by 
: world ? What hinders a new regeneration—which some philosophers which many of us must have profited, but the innate respect shown to 
; have dreamed—but women’s failure, as yet, in their own special work ? | ys (along the lines and between the lines) has been to us, above all, a 


And if they fail in promoting, to the extent of their present power, the  “ ]jberal education.” A. L. E. 
ends of all government, all political effort and action, all wars and toils Boston. Nov. 1, 1879 
and sacrifices, of what use is it for them to step down from their present | i 
vantage ground and fight in the arena for results they have hitherto 
missed their opportunity to attain ? 

All this seems rather vague, however. We must begin at the begin Sir : I read your paper every week with that faithfulness which in- 


ning, and ask ourselves how we do the duties that are nearest to us. , cludes advertisements, and week by week lay it aside with a renewed feel- 





How do we do our housekeeping, rule our servants, and minister to others, | ing of 





amidst the partisan fury and blind hobbyism 


orn ; 
Bratt 
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reform 


ind delivers them oftener. 
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overlook when you spea 


education, and of 
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both these causes, W 
woman's progress 
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higher education. Ju 
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of the most direct paths to woman suffrage 


Girls yho know United States history at 
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this ec 
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I] \ th Vatio f sy ] 
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} ? ’ ' t ; 
\s Lund i \ ‘Vv that t y 
\I P \ V 
tb \ \ l tw i ling 
} | t? itl T\ i \\ 2 
| il ‘ i- | l ! l Zz i 
t were tl iny ' \ s of movement 
t ind a ply M Parkman, su lev 
id hav } 1 aSSIg} 1+) @ Is - ) »s) } I) 
sv regarding slavery, vears af tl : reachers bolition 
hered to th ranks yand great n 3 is ji Vavs 
1 that Gar n, Phillips, and Sumner w d mee ill new an 
=? Simila yint tl Giscussion it I itarian Tait! 
int bv th indreds lt tho ind low st hose he = 
i ips the faith (witl isons therefor) of Parker and Channing wer 
fam r, still were not Parker and Channing summoned to resist any new 
mighty opponent ? To resist every new attack is the proper function, 
yas they retain power to perform it, of the idvocates of anv 
cause. To their names belongs a certain prestige, to their words L pecu- 
lia wer, Which no later convert can boast. 
You say: ** What the world wants to hear now is some a int of tl 
progress they [the S iffragists have made in converti i n and won ! 
r views.” ** This [you add] is the m important because there is 
a widespread and, we believe, well-founded im) n t | iuse is 
] g¢ ground You say furthe is if the fa \ in disparaging con- 
tras at’ the ulvoeates 1 ft gher edueatior ) \ en ind f a 
W range of employments vomen, can lilustrate their principles 
by welice ind can show an in se in the adherents to their spective 
en e 
The demand which you make for facts in the case is reasonable, and in 
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xcept teachers, are Suf- 
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ments of Tact Last ve H mes of r forty thousand m ' 
were appended i pet 1 tot United States Congress f 
a n Amendment h woul mf nm” women ti wer t 
v venty members of the Sena re in favor of such an act, ane 
ty pposition treated spectfully, and discussed it as a « 
eriling serious argumet! i have b 1 told by the gentlema 
frst presented that measure fore Congress some ten vears ago that 
hat time the majority treated it wit] isterous ridicule, and less thar 
half-dozen members would support it. There is a proof of growth. 
IT will add that I looked through one list of 128 names attached to t 


a Sixteenth Amendment, which were the names of acqua 


ypinions on this subject [ had been famil 
100 were 


five years ago anti-suffragists, som: 


them bitter and contemptuous ones. IT do not suppose this was an ex: 
onal list, and think it another instance of growth. 
\gain, within the last decade it has been true that the announcemer 
fa woman-suffrage convention in any city has been the signal for punst 
paragraphers to sharpen wits and pencils in order to do justice 
what they deemed the absurdities of the meeting. Last May, in S 
Louis, when the National Suffrage Association held its annual conventi 


hall was crowded at both dav and evening sessions with int¢ 


The 


there, the 


gent and attentive audiences. business men of the city, as individ 


ils and collectively, paid courtesies to the delegates ; and the press g 
ts sessions as much spac ind as fair a representation as it would h 
given to a political convention of men. And several gentlemen, 
sidents in the city, lawyers and judges, told the writer that such 
meeting would ve been quite impossible there ten or even five ye 
zo. This proves growth. In my own city five years ago I seldom sa 
the subject of woman suffrage, or the names of the leading Suffragists 
ventioned without some sarcastic or disparaging comment. Now, 


month by f the loca 
= 


E. S. Society are as full and as respectful in papers of both parties as a 


month, notices and reports of the monthly meetings 


those of any other local organization. This proves growth. 
During the last week the A. C. W. T. U. has held 
in our city ; so far as I know or can ascertain not 


its annual conve 


wont 


one oL tne 


prominent in the temperance work was ten years Suffragist 


ago a 


e wider work in that field, as elsewhere, has taught women to 


lieve that the ballot is a desirable instrument, and at the election of 
cers Frances Willard (herself not a Suffragist te was elect 


Ever 


those 99 votes was the expression of some woman’s belief in suffrage 


president by a majority vote of 99 out of 148 votes cast. y on 


least on the temperance question, if no further), for every one knew tl 


Miss Willard believes in fighting intemperance by the prohibition law, 


and that she expects to get the prohibition law through the votes of w 


men. This means growth, and it is 


a sign of marvellous growth, too; f 


these women are nearly if not all orthodox Christians, conservative « 


all points, and but a fe 


have thought 


] 


that to fight aleohol with a woman’s ballot was to fight dey 
Nor 
represented a constituency of like opinions, the result of like growth 
Further, on the 
in the pulpit exe 


with fiend. do the 99 votes alone tell the increase ; each of thes 


Sunday following the convention, 72 ladies took pa 
f the various churches 
the 
That they believe in suffrage solely on the temperance question does n 


In the West 


*1Ses 


of this city—some pra) 


ing, others preaching ; and a majority of 72 believe in suffrag 


weaken this evidence of the growth of suffrage principles. 
Unitarians and Free Religionists are rapidly increasing 


without investigation, the figures which would show the numbers of thes 


ago and now ; but 


people ten years 


I 


that a large majority of Western Free Religionists and a small majorit 





of Western Unitarians are believers in woman suitra 
I think it is true that 


and less vehemently than they did ten years ago, 


re 
! 
but not because tl 


interest in this matter is dying out, rather because the advocates feel 


lv coming that 


4 
L 


conscience either permits them to res 


bility which the power to cast a vote will bring. 








Ww years, nay, months ago, many of them woul: 


I believe the figures would show a: 


believers in suffrage speak of it less frequentl) 


The intellectual activity 


I cannot give, 


rease of several hundred per cent., and I speak advisedly in saying 


y 


wists. Many teachers, both men and woman, are Suffragists, and some among women the country over is surprising; clubs and classes for the 
rank. T. W. Harris, Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, and pursuit of various studies are numerous, The writer knows that in this 
farbell, Superintendent of Schools in our city, are Suffragists; I think State and in two adjoining States there are many classes of women study- 
ssuch fifteen years ago; nor do I believe they are rare excep- ‘| ing history with a conscientious desire to obtain an understanding of t! 
mong gentlemen holding similar positions to-day. As to th principles of government and the growth of law; knows of at least tw 
lef in the principles of equal suffrage among averag ympanies of women who are studying constitutional and political history 
ind the desire for the ballot by the latter, I giv few f our own country, spurt thereto by a sense of their duty to know thu 
a ~ ° Ps { Nisam her 7A 


aA I ht 











ethan 20 


ee 


tary Service Institution of the United States, formed 





woh 





‘Che 





nt which thev ex] oices Will soon aid 
P SC NOt committees n ittees n Work } 
table institutions, and visiting committees men are the fashion 
av. This line of thought is easy to most women: ‘ If women 
serve in libraries, schools, and institutions it would be more fa 
em ¢ ect i T Tl S work, iis en ire, | ’ to [eT =i t womel serve 
e capacities as may be < hie by their gentlemen friends lr 
‘If women can be elected ¢ such offices, surely it is just t 
i in eect i And thu he hanneis of hew ph lanthropies, 
idened opportunities for culture, the higher and more remunerative 
Wis OL Va ied labors, and the greatlv-stirred intellects of women, al 
their re rnition of themselves as ! full cit nshiy id 
eir demand for such recognition. 

I subm Tt proofs of gro f suffrag loetrine us Vpode 
ngs of an inconspicuous believe In equa s Trae I limited 
{! xperie me servation. —Y rs very trury 

PAY Wr WT HOMPSON 
\ 2 N ’ 


XORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT have in preparation *Camp and 


Cabin,” sketches of life and travel in the West, by R. W. Raymond 

» children’s book by the same author, entitled * The Merry-go-round.’ 

Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., sends us the prospectus of his 
larvard Register, a monthly periodical of twelve pages quarto, whos¢ 


aim 3s ‘*t 


give every person interested in any manner whiatso- 


er in the workings of Harvard University, as a whole or in anv of its 
ts, the 
observe, will extend even te 
The Register 
he Boston Publie Library gives in its usual appendix the bibhograp 
Plays, Moralities, and Religious Dramas ; 
Part II., Political History >; et 


and notices a vat 


information desired on every current topic.” This information, 


recording the marriages and deaths of 


quates 


may easily prove very useful.—Bulletin No 51 


hw 
iy 


f Mysteries, Miracle contin 


s that of the Renaissance ncludes that 


Genealogy—third paper ; books. 
mphlets, periodicals, 





and public documents—o it on the question 


the Chinese in America.—‘*' A Coloradian Landowner” writes us that 
thinks we ought to expose the untrustworthiness of the estimates of 
profits of cattle-ranching set forth in a recent article in JZ rper’s 
Yonthly. Wedoas much as we did, or intended to do, by the article in 


iestion, In giving place to this warning without ec 
it Governor's Island, 
Y., in July, of the Regular Army and 


the Military Academy. It aims to pr 


cor , . 
INTS, Is Composed « f officers 


mote professional 


inity and improvement by cor , and the reading 


esponcde 
i 





Iscussion 
} 
md 


publication of papers, to secure the ultimate establishment of a mili- 


ry library and museum, and generally to advance 
the United States. The first 
issued. It 


ontaining an account of 


the military interests 


journal of the Institution 


number of the 


has just been is a handsome pamphlet of some 125 pages, 


the origin and progress of the society. its inau- 


gural address delivered by General Schofield, papers on marches, on ca- 
lry, on the Articles of War, and not a little miscellaneous matter, mostly 
f the general public, but likely to be to the 


f limited interest to welcome 


\rmy. 


—The announcement is made that the Anthon cabinet of coins is to 
be sold at auction, and that the first instalment will be sold by the Messrs. 
Bangs & Co. during the current month. collec- 
tion, which he has made himself at the expense of twenty years of watch- 
fulness, study, and liberal outlay, is Charles Edward Anthon, Professor 
f History and Belles-lettres at the College of the City of New York ever 
1849, He is also President of the Nu- 
mismatic and Archeological Socit ty. The catalogue before us announces 
itself as No. 1 of a set of five 
1879 will include 


The present owner of the 


. 


sinee its foundation in Amerivan 
Five sales are set down for five successive 
‘*coins and medals of the British 
Empire, excluding its Oriental Dominions”; the two sales of 1880 and 
1881 will complete the disposition of the coins of Modern Europe: the 
sale of 1882 will be of ancient coins exclusively, chiefly Greek and Roman; 
and the fifth and last division will include American coins, Oriental and 
miscellaneous. With each sale go the books of description and reference 
which more particularly belong to it. It will be seen that Professor An- 
The magnitude of it 
can be approximately estimated by means of the present year’s list, which 


autumns : the sale of 


thon makes an unreserved sale of his collection. 
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Mr. George E. Waring, ir. who is engaged as “* ex) 1 st 


agent ” the collection and ussification of the s ii statis . 


upon 


cities for the Tenth Census, has issu ilar setting 
wter of various additional statistics which it is proposed to incor] 
for the first time with the usual enumeration of the population, Indus 
and financial standing of the principal cities of 1 intry. = T 
as laid out is extremely comprehensive, but it ts be } 
rot be restricted and curtailed by lack eo} 
public It is t ‘ biect to whate\ evisio \ ne “ 
in the course of its pros i b = s cons \ 
The history of ea itv is especially sought in such particulars as: f 
settlement; geographical position; topography; pubhe works, inelu 
water-works, sewerage, gas-works, ete.: education and recreation, 
include matters of general interest concerning } nd private s 
not contained in t usual statistics rs st and vy \ pens 
public parks and squares; cost and date of construction ands 
ipacity of t res and er places nus nt ! ber, k 
ind influence of disreputable places res nd w estrictions 
imposed upon them by tl ty govel pul pl includit 
police } { eg i ns, fe sulin markets, s eng ng t 
amou pul del i d kind of bonds, sinking funds, n 
ner « vying and x taxes, al . le princely part 
of the pu st hme?! ! uti res tes of Wages, ¢ 
ments of children : and, in tine, everything which a guid ok or 
media of the largest dimensions would admit, will be accepta Wi 
collected and arranged se statistics \ ve furthe trated 
maps, charts, and tables. Mr. Waring’s address is, of course, Cens 
Office, Department of the Interior, Washingtor 


iana’ Mr. H. H. Morgan has gi 


cles arranged alphabetica 
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‘Topical Shakespear uped 


2 500 references to books and art 


ads as Aphorisms, Art, Authorship, 


etc. The 


sO mnie 


under 47 such he Beauties, Bibliogr 


Jotany, Characters, make-up of the book is singulat 


bad: not q 


very nearly. It is, indeed, typographically more ¢ 


rrect, but the int: 


irks are almost unintelligil The list of the topics is 


auctory rem 


as Contents.” where it could be found, but hidden away in t 


le of the book, instead of st W 





title is a me 


1e particular topic that is treated of on the page. It » 


made the work considerably more convenient to use if there had 


some indication whether the less-known works (and nine-tent 


works referred to are little known to ordinary readers) are 


American, old or new 


V 


uite as unsatisfactory as Malcom’s * Theological Index,’ but 


. where no one would look for it; and the running 


y. } } , 
English « 


but this would have increased the iabor of prepa- 


ration and the expense of publication. and for such labor, as the author 


says in nis prefatory note, one ** cannot expect any pecumlary remunera 
tion.” Greater fulness would, perhaps, have resulted in pecuniary loss 
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dl 1 thu m t vn lips the story that charm- 
x It ! ll known that the ** Lieder des Mirza-Schaffy ” 
the fiftieth edition of which appeared in 1875, and which have been 
inslited int st all the languages of Europe, and even into Hebrew 
re, With few exceptions ginal poems, although inspired by the ver- 
ible Mirza-Schaffy, the sage of Tiflis, who at the time of Bodenstedt’s 
y in Caucasia acted as his instructor. In his * Tausend und Ein Tag 
Orien Berlin, 1850) Bodenstedt weaves these songs into a fanciful 
prose picture—balf real, half poetic—of his wine-bibbing Tartar mentor 
L his optimistic philosophy. Although Bodenstedt’s fame rests chiefly 
n these songs, where his mastery of language displays itself in rhymes 


and beauty of which only approached by Riickert’s * Makamen,’ 


the ease 
his numerous works are all worthy of his reputation. Thus, his ‘ Volker 
des Kaukasus’ (Frankfort. 1848), written when he was about twenty-six 
vears of age, has to this day remained without a rival, althongh in the 
composition of this work, as in all his subsequent labors, he was chiefly 
cuided by his poetie instinct, discarding system and routine methods. 
As the fruit of his intimate acquaintance with the Russian, he published 
iv 


his masterly translations of Pushkin, Lermontoff, and others. His labors 
in the field of English literature will enhance his attraction for American 
audiences. He has rendered Shakspere’s sonnets into inimitable German, 

das a translator of Shakspere’s plays he has accomplished the difficult 
task of improving upon Schlegel and Tieck. Twenty years ago he was 
professor of Gld-English literature in the University of Munich, and his 
works on “Shakspeare’s Zeitgenossen und ihre Werke” (Berlin, 1858-60), 
Berlin, 1874) testify to his familh- 


We can only briefly allude to 


and ‘*Shakspeare’s Frauencharaktere ” 

arity with our language and literature. 
the strange vicissitudes of Bodenstedt’s life : to the abject poverty of his 
youth, his Russian“experiences as tutor in the house of Prince Galitzin, 
his Caucasian adventures, his connections with Asiatic sages and Euro- 
pean princes—among them King Ludwig I. of Bavaria—his tribulations 
as editor at Trieste and 
ete, 
curious 
to borrow Goethe's famous epithet and call him the West-Easterly poet of 


sremen, and as theatre-director at Meiningen, 
\ltogether, in characterizing Bodenstedt’s life and works, and their 


blending of Eastern wisdom and Western culture, we are tempted 
Germany 


—The critic’s duty in reviewing the performances of the Italian Opera 
We have said so 
much in praise of Messrs. Campanini, Del Puente, and Galassi that it is 
needless to state that every part undertaken by these excellent artists dur- 
ing last week was performed in the most admirable and conscientious 
We can only repeat that Mlle. Valleria is a pretty and sympa 


Company this season is monotonous and unprofitable 


manner. 
thetic young artist, but is no prima donna, and that Signor Aramburo has 
four or five very fine tones in his voice, but that his style is very bad and 
his acting exaggerated and thoroughly inartistic. Colonel Mapleson af- 
fords us no opportunity of speaking at greater length and with more 
From Verdi to Donizetti and 
runs the tedious circle of this season’s 
” was reproduced on Friday last. ‘‘ Faust ” 
matinée performance. 


praise of the performances of his company. 
Carmen” to ‘ Faust ’ 
The ‘* Trovatore 
in Saturday’s 


from ‘* 
répertoire. 
was given Gounod’s popular 
opera undoubtedly shows the whole company to greatest advantage. 
Flotow’s “ Martha” was given on Monday night for the first time, and 
introduced Mr. Behrens, a German artist, a very good basso and a capital 
actor. 


—The Philharmonic Club for the performance of chamber-musie gave 
their first soirée of the season on Wednesday week in Chickering Hall. 
Both programme and performance were in every respect superior to any 

neert given by this society last winter. The first number was Beetho- 
ven’s Quintet in C major, Op, 29, for two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello. The artists of the Philharmonic Club have made good use of their 
long summer vacation, and their ensemble playing has much improved. 
Mr. Arnold, the first viglin, has not a very powerful tone, but he plays 
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i exceedingly good taste and a very good knowledge of the exigencies 
rf imber-music perfor man Miss Florence Copleston, a very pr 
misinz ng pianist, made her début on this occasion in Bach’s Concert 
In AA min lor |} flute, and violin, with juintet accompaniment 
Miss Henne sang t German songs, by Curschmann, Mme. Schumann, 
md Rob Franz ler usu harming and sympathetic mann 
The coneluding number, a quartet by Grieg, in G@ minor, Op. 27, was 
heard h for t st, and let us hope for the last, time. It is a comp 
sition utterly devoid of merit, and tries by eccentric, sensational effects 1 
supply what it | iginality and harmonious beauty. 

—The first of Symphony Concerts under Dr. Damrosch, whic 
took place in Steinway Hall on Saturday last, was a genuine success 


The programme was of great interest and sterling merit, and the per- 
formance was finished and artistic. The opening number, Beethoven's 
great Symphony in A major, Op. 92, seems, on account of its bright and 
festive character, particularly well adapted to inaugurate a season of or- 
chestral music. It was given by Dr. Damrosch’s orchestra with remark- 
able fire and precision, and, though perfectly familiar to regular concert 
produced a profound Raff's ** Walpurgis- 
Night” forms the second part of one of his latest symphonies, ‘* Friih 


goers, impression. 


again 
lingskliinge (Sounds of Spring), which was given here in its entirety two 
years ago in one of Dr. Damrosch’s symphony matinées. The movement 
is perfectly complete and finished in itself, and can be fully appreciated 
and understood without the other parts of the composition, It is an in- 
teresting work, though neither very original nor very strong, and bears 
a marked resemblance to the last movement of the same composer’s well- 
known ** Wagner’s ‘* Fanst Overture” has of late years 
been frequently performed. and has often been discussed; it may suffic 
here to say that it was rendered on Saturday evening ina most satisfactory 
manner. The concluding orchestral number, Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
** FestkLinge ” (Festival Sounds), which, according to the programme, was 
performed here for the first time, is, as its name indicates, a work of a 
particularly joyous character. The had not exhausted 
strength when this composition was reached, and rendered it with great spi- 
rit. In spite of many eccentricities in harmony and rhythm, we have little 
doubt that Liszt’s symphonic poem will become a great favorite with our 


Waldsymphonie.” 


ee 


orchestra its 


amateurs, It is thoroughly original in conception, and, like all Liszt's 
full brilliant in instrumentation ; the 
choral-like conclusion is very majestic. The two vocal numbers were 
both and interesting. The first, a fantasy for alto voice with 
orchestra, is a delightful composition of Shelley’s poem *‘‘ To 


orchestral works, very and 


new 
most 


the Night” by the Hungarian Robert Volkmann. The solemn, ele- 
giae nature of the words is admirably interpreted by the composer, 


and Miss Anna Drasdil’s beautiful, deep voice is peculiarly adapted 
for music of this plaintive and melancholy character. Similar, both 
as to words and music, was the second number, Schubert's ‘*‘ Heimweh ” 
(Longing for Home), which Miss Drasdil sang in her usual dignified and 
finished manner, with a very artistic instrumental accompaniment by Dr. 
Damrosch. 


—The late Alphonse Royer left behind him the MS. of a ‘ Histoire du 
Théatre Contemporain en France et 4 l’étranger,’ which has recently been 
published in Paris as the fifth and sixth volumes of his ‘ Histoire Univer- 
selle du Théitre.’ The four earlier volumes were put forth in 1868 and 
and in 1870 during the author’s lifetime. They brought the history of the 
theatre down to the beginning of this century. The work was then inter- 
rupted by the war and the Commune, but, as we learn from the date of the 
preface, it was completed in 1875. M. Royer was well trained in the 
technicalities of the art he was describing, being himself a dramatist and 
author of the librettos for ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” and ‘‘ La Favorita,” 
which are good specimens of the pre-Wagnerian opera-book. He gives us, 
what no other French author has yet attempted, an orderly statement of 
the rise and the results of the Romantic revival which was led by Victor 
Hugo and the elder Dumas about 1830, The so-called ‘ Histoire du Ro- 
mantisme’ of Théophile Gautier was only a posthumous collection of 
newspaper articles in which the poet-critic had from time to time recorded 
his opinion of the leaders of the movement as they had one by one drop- 
ped off. M. Royer, while greatly inferior to Gautier as a writer, like him 
took part in the struggles he has described, and his narrative, unlike 
Gautier’s, was deliberately prepared as a history. It is possible to glean 
from the pages of these two volumes a number of instances of the inter- 
national borrowings which the stage has at all times seen, although never 
more often than in the last half-century. Victor Ducange in 1821 used 
Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’ 


as the basis of his ‘‘ Sorciére,” which shows us 
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French dramatist saw the theatrical capabilities of Meg MWerrilies 
Anicet 
The 


Clothilde” both made use 


before Miss Cushman was cast for the part. Bourgeois took 


"in part from Cooper's * Bravo.’ elder Dumas in 

\lehimiste ” and Frédéric 
Dean Milman’s tragedy ** Fazio.” 
Alfred de Musset’s ** Barberine 


Jorty 
Portre 
] 


suggested by an Italian tule 


‘ Venitienn 
Souli¢ in his * 
Rowe’s ** Jane Shore” was imitated 


ry 


Lemercier in 1825 


is very similar in 
iit’; this is perhaps because they were possibly 


Of the chapters whi h M. Royer de- 


to Massinger’s ** 
es to the modern English and German stage it is charity to say noth- 


tis knowledge of them seems to be wholiy second-hand, and he has 
had reference to the best authorities. 
—The ‘*Customs Department” of the Russian Government has re- 
tly published a series of tables showing the number and nationality of 
persons entering and leaving Russia during the twenty years, 1857- 
iat. 


Pel | 


From an abstract of these tables, which appeared in the Journal 


St. Pétersbourg, we derive the following facts, which are not without 


value as bearing upon the history and prospects of that country : In 1857 
the whole number of travellers registered at the frontiers was 230,767, or 
113,815 arrivals and 116,952 departures. The passport system was some- 
what modified in 1858, and the number of travellers amounted in conse- 
quence to 485,839, with 23,057 more arrivals than departures. In 1876 
the whole number was 1,679,947, with a gain to the country of 40,349 
permanent residents. The sum total for the twenty years was 18,315,894, 
divided into 9,398,578 arrivals and 8,915,316 departures. Of this number 
the Russians form rather more than a third, with 453,287 more departures 
than arrivals. This decrease is attributed not so much to emigration 
proper, of which there is very little in Russia, as to the absenteeism of 
the rich and the large numbers who are compelled on account of their 
health to seek the more favored climes of southern Europe. Over against 
this loss, however, is to be set a gain of 936,549 foreigners out of the 
thirteen millions who have entered and left Russia during this same 
period. These are divided into fourteen different nationalities, the Ger- 
mans. of course, heading the list, followed, in the order given, by the 
Austrians, Rumanians, Turks, French, English, Greeks, Italians, Swiss, 
Jelgians, Americans, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. The num- 


ber of American travellers was 13,103, of whom 1,205 appear to have set- 


+ tled permanently in the country. The largest number of emigrants from 

} one nation were Germans, 557,395; the smallest number, 287, was from 
Sweden and Norway. It is a somewhat strange fact, considering the 
enmity between the Russian and the Turk, that forty per cent. of the 
Turks who pass the frontier come to stay, a proportion far larger than 
that of any other nation except that of the Greeks, which is thirty-six 
per cent. The most important fact to be noticed in connection with these 
figures is that the immigration into Russia during the twenty years ending 
with 1876 was nearly a million souls, with a yearly average at present of 
about 70,000. 

; 


FERDINAND LASSALLE.* 

THERE are few living men whose words and deeds have excited such 
: general interest in Germany during the last two years as those of 
Lassalle, and yet he died in 1865. For the freshest characterization of 
the principles end issues of Socialism students are everywhere referred to 
his pages along with those of Marx. He lived the eminently public life 
of an agitator, and yet not only his motives and the tendency of his 
theories but his sincerity, and even his private character, are seriously 
called in question. Brandes, in a painstaking monograph, eulogizes 
him as the great protagonist of unity for the Fatherland and freedom 
for the people, who ‘*transformed the Germany of Hegel into the Ger- 
many of Bismarck,” and who sketched the policy of the latter five years be- 
fore the incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein ; while Mehring holds him 
largely accountable for Social-Democracy, which he thinks is an exoteric 
weed in German soil, and describes him as degenerating from a scientific 
statesman to an agitator, and finally to a disappointed and lying dema- 
gozue. When he died at the age of thirty-nine he was pronounced the 
most brilliant man of his time, and Humboldt is said to have called him 
the most surprising genius of the century. A few Socialistie leaders 
still compare him in their perorations to Jesus and to Paul. His 
picture is found in the homes of half the workingmen of Leipsic, Han- 
over, and Berlin, and he has been made the hero of a popular though 





** Ferdinand Lasszalle: ein literarisches Charakterbild. Von Georg Brandes.” 
Pp. 266. - ’ : ; 
‘Die Deutsche Socialdemokratie ; ihre Geschichte und ihre Lehre 


Mehring.’ 1878. Pp. 226 


1st7 


Von Franz 


Von Hellene von Racowitza, geb. Dinniges.' 


‘Meine Beziehungen zu F. Lassalle 
Pp. 188. 
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stupid drama, Professor Wagner has lately edited, with an ap} recuaithve 
introduction, his letters to Rodbertus, and just now K lias 
rushed to a third edition in a few weeks, revealing more fully the causes 
of the duel which caused his death. 

Lassalle’s life is all drama and roman Born of Jewish pa ts 
dowed with a foppish taste and a domineering spirit, a 
Heine, who addressed him as his brother-in-arms, and writes | 
comparison with vou Lam nothing but a modest flea,” he first attempt 
open an academic career for himself by a critical elucidation of Her : 
which still remains the best work on the sul t He was attracted 
philosopher because his v imueness alle iv 1 his ambition, beeaus 
seemed to him to furnish the key to Hegel, and beeause in the ma 
‘*banished rest from the world” he found or fanei ich that was 
to his own stormy soul. At the age of twenty-one he met the Countess 
Hatzfeld, a somewhat strong-minded but more abused woman. twi . 
age, Who had for years quarrelled with and vainly sought divorcee ft 
her outrageous husbind. With characteristic ardor and energy he tl 
everything aside and espoused her cause before the courts. He stud 
and was admitted to the bar in six months, and carried her case from 


tribunal to another for eight years and through thirty-six trials, su 


ing all sorts of obloquy from friends, and persecution and even imy 
ment from the party of the wealthy count, till at last sh 
This, he de 

He had come to see in het 


**the purest microcosm of all social misery and oppression.” It will now 


with a handsome settlement lared, was the event of his 


of which he was most 


proud 


however, hardly be questioned that this experien rave a wrong 
tion to his whole life and character, and that, constantly a 

influencing him as she did to his death, whatever th pers nes 
(a question of ceaseless interest to the prurient), she became really his bad 


angel 


He nexi essayed dramatic authorshiy In his ** Franz von Siekin 


he attempted to illustrate that the drama, as ‘*the highest form of 
mending any given subject-matter,” as Humboldt had called it, mig 
represent the conflicting principles which determine the fate of nat 

and not merely, as heretofore, that of individuals. Lassalle’s own « 
acter, in its constant oscillation between personal and ideal aims, is 
nowhere so fully and frankly portrayed as in the character of the cent: 
figure, U7rich von Hutten; but in every detail of form thi piece is inde- 


scribably deficient. 
His chief work, no student of political ean afford to 
neglect,* is an excellent illustration of the oft-quoted remark that it is 


impossible to approach modern political 


which science 
philosophy without getting a 
touch of Jacobinism ; yet he never attempted to draw the practical cou 
sequence of the radical theories of this work. He argues with vast erudi 
tion that property, and more especially the modern institution of bequest, 
is not a logical but an historical category. The Roman testament be 
queaths the will rather than the property of the legator, and the heir is 
primarily to ae/ and only seeondarily to have. It was an attempt to pre 
serve a personal and mundane immortality for the ancestors whose ashes 
But if the 
soul in no sense survives, then the Roman will has no validity; if it does, 
According to the old 
Germanic conception, on the other hand, the family is the possessor. The 
ownership of the heir begins with the begetting of him, and is not essen- 
tially confirmed by the death of the parent. With advancing freedom the 
idea of absolute ownership was developed, and property came to be regarded 
as individual. Thus, exclusive ownership is not a natural but an histori- 
cal or acquired right. The foundation of all right, Lassalle continues, is 
might, much as we may wish the reverse to be true. Thus, every revolution 
creates new rights, which are only *‘ new consensus.” Positive and natural 
rights, however, are reconciled by the fact that the Volksge/st thinks far 
more profoundly and consequently than the individual. 
race can judge or should be judged by another. 


were buried, and whose manes still dwelt with the family 


then Adam, or the first legator, is the only owner. 


Thus, no age oi 
Every law which affects 
the individual only by organically changing society itself may react, 
since by general consent men may be dispossessed of merely acquired 
rights without legal processes and without indemnification. Property 
must be acquired through conformity to the existing constitution of poli- 
tical and social life. Hence, and in so far as this latter changes and as- 
sumes new forms, the right of private possession may be modified even 
to the extent of an expropriation of all property, provided always that 
the consensus is general; while testamentary power is only the arbitrary 
disposition by society of one of the many charges left to its care, and the 
modern notion of it isa grand misconception. Even on his own soil the 


* - System des erworbenen Rechts,’ 2 vols., 1861. 
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Isat wet ly en lt lves. He was ted by delinguen take up no book so readily as his. But we may admit that the F 
ments, by « rels and inderstandings. The fe u 1 the wise, | Style of allusion to him has become a little too enthusiastic of lat 
satis A it alf- 1, Let us sist that there is wisdom in his books, and insight bey 
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, in ¢ 1 ld = whi en insist on confusing © t, he was three hundred and 
ia - Pe. ~~ vears ahead of his tim ind W iust still adn the more reasé 
“apa his ape — ) t view of the case which Sainte-Beuv lds, rather thi he unmea- 
f Bavaria : r i in evening V criticism which puts Rabelais by the side of the few great men of a 
} ns , gag vas assumed f) m ' —rather than the rant of Victor tlugo, classing together Homer. 
l I Lassalle. and. when arguments were un- | ChYlus. Sophocles, Dante, Shakspere, Rabelais, Moli¢re, and Corne 
gee = dee She no less passi = This question, of the proper rank of Rabelais as a man of genius 
rath } P ing to Lassalle’s hotel. telling | One of the world’s poets and creators, is not discussed with any thoroug 
ae Ie ‘ instant or never. The man who | ess in Mr. Besant’s book. Nor can we feel great surprise at th 
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nature of the great romance. This easy lesson in Rabelais Mr. B 


and t! eclaring bef esses, that her love for Lassalle was = 
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RE ee tine the bishop and supposed confessor | es give, and very well; and we think that he manages even to 1 
% lacing f superior to threaten him with loss of | Clear what is the nature of that most wonderful broad-farce, of whi: 
“4 ete.. to give his sent. | By ffair had alrealvin part becom: world never can get tired. To say that it satisfies pe ple qui savent 
when her letter and message arrived. His pride was so wounded | 4abelars would be to say too much, but then it was not meant for th: 
ridicule of his enemies that in a fit of desperation he challenged a See 
| snitor to a duel, in wl he lost his life Che gir! married his The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, to which are appet 


intagonist, and only now, s the latter's death, reveals the whole of | Poems attributed to Chaucer. Edited by Arthur Gilman, M.A. In t 
the lodramatic story, declaring that her love for Lassalle never wa- | volumes. (Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879.)\—This long 
Strangely enough, a Russian lady had shortly before published | mised edition of Chaucer’s poetical works completes the collect 
ve episode in Lassalie’s life,” of which she was the heroine, with a | more than a hundred volumes of the British poets begun many ye: 
of ardent letters from him, written to her during the same two last | ago by Little, Brown & Co. There was then no text of Chaucer’s por 
rs of his life, the authenticity of which is vainly disputed by his up tothe standard established for the series, and it was deemed bes! 
grist wait until, by the reproduction of the best existing MSS., the requisite m 
yviews lately taken of his many-sided character we | terial should be supplied for a critical text. Though the MSS. of the ** T 
with those who make personal ambition his leading motive. He lus and Cressida” have not yet been printed by the Chaucer Society 





e any woman who passionately admired him, espouse any caus London, and other important aids of various kinds toward a standard 
\ he could lead, contend against the most formidable odds if the | edition are yet to come, all readers of Chaucer will welcome the advent 
im ¢elat, t 


attempt literary tasks for which he had not | of this edition, which, taken altogether, is, for general use, the mo-t 
the shghtest aptitude, to win the repute of versatility; born aristocrat satisfactory edition of the complete poetical works yet published. 
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to the poems whose authenticity has been established 
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addition , this edi- 
tion contains the numerous poems that have been, until quite recently, 
wrongly attributed to Chaucer, namely, ** The Romaunt of the Rose,” 
‘The Court of Love,” ** The Flower and the Leaf,” ** The Cu 
the Nightingale,” ** A Goodly Ballade of Chaucer,” ** A Praise of Women,” 
**Chaucer’s Dream,” ** Virelai,” and **Go forth 
One of the many important results of the establishment of the 
Society has heen the separation of the 


‘kow and 
**Chaucer’s Prophecy,” 
King.” 
Chaucer authentic from the apo- 
cryphal works, even to the extent of detecting the spurious twelve-line 
ending to the * House of Fame been added by Cax- 
ton). Another important result, towards which much has already been 
done, of the chrono- 


will be the establishment, as far 
iogical order of the works—all-important as an aid to the study of the 


” (shown to have 
as that is possible, 


poet’s growth. 


The Introduction (pp. xix. to xcii) treats, (1) of ‘*the outer life,” (2 
‘the social life.” (3) the * poet’s life,” (4) **the poet's works,” (5) 
‘the poet’s genius” ; pp. xcii. to cv. are devoted to peculiarities of the 


language, the pronunciation, ete. ; to Cxxiy., 


end divisions of time in the poet’s works, 


pp. evi. to astrological terms 
The editor has availed himself, 
the latest results arrived al by the labors of Chaucer scholars, 
of recent 
Chaucer Society of London, whose leading spirit is its founder and en- 
thusiastic and indefatigable secretary, Mr. F. J 

The arrangement of the ‘*’ 


therein, of 
which have been 
. Furnivall. 
and of the other works, devised by 
members of the Chaucer Society, is in this edition adopted for the first time. 
But the editor strangely omits to designate and characterize the 
In the Advertisement, p. 
now considered better than 
‘* forms the body of the text now presented to lovers 
of the great poet.” A Chaucer scholar would know that he means the 
text of the ** Canterbury Tales”; one not a Chaucer scholar should not be 
presumed to know this. In regard to the originals of the other texts, 
how they have been made up, and the extent to which those originals have 
been adhered to or departed from, the reader is left quite in the dark. It 
may be simply stated here that the leading, being the most approved, 
texts of the Chaucer Society’s Parallel Texts, are followed, but not so 
closely as is the Ellesmere in the text of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ the latter 
needing less to be doctored from other MSS. <A careful collation of the 
‘Prologue ” with the Ellesmere print has shown a faithful adherence to 
the latter. It is devoutly to be wished that future editors of the poet's 
works will abstain from forming mosaic texts by picking out of various 


Tales ” 


MSS. on 
which the texts of the several poems are based. 
v.. he states vaguely that the Ellesmere MS., ** 
any other known,’ 
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receipt of stamp fo pav postage. 


Nation. 23333 


texts what /hey like best, 
] 


and that they will ratl 
good text, 


s of the ot] 


ulhere, with a rease 


uble closeness, to some one 


and present at the f 
the various re: 


The onl 


ly departures from the ENesmere MS. noticed 


ding rer texts, 

are: ie eseadl for ‘*weren “: vv. 131, 132. ** breste ” and ** leste ” f 
‘brist ” and * ¢ v. 219, **selfe ” for..*‘ self”; v. 338, * ve 
cording to they MS 


. only) for ** verray ”; v. 497, ‘‘ that * omitted after 


‘‘afterward ”: v. 557, *‘ His” for ** Hise”: v. 607 vshadwed ” for 
*shadwed 7. a 612, second oie and . add d _ © Oleg. is ke rned ! idd ” fi r 
*hadde lerned *; v. 751, ** hooste” for * hoost ": v. 752. * han” (not in 


MSs.) is added —the verse is better without it ; v. 778 is similar: v. SOR, 


*selfe” for ** self.” Such a loyal adherence to a good text is to be warmly 
commended. There are a few readings of the Ellesmere MS. which t) 
editor might wisely have departed from, with notices of his departures 
e.g., in v. 92, **in’’ should be ** is.” as in all the other MSS ; v. 148, t 
‘oon or ‘tone’ of the other MSS. is better than anv” of the Elles 
mere ; v. 632, for ** heed all the other MSS. have ** berd ” or ** berdk 
which is no doubt what the poet wrote ; v. 383, for **boille ’ the other 
MSS. except one, have ** broille ” (with a variation of spelling) — no doubt 


for ts 


the right word; v. 525, 
as the other MSS. have it. 


waiteth the context 


The explanations of words in the text are giv 


riven at the foot of thi page 
and are generally confined to single words. The editor has, perhaps 
erred on the side of too little, rather than what is more common in the 


days, of too much help, seeing preee this edition is desi 
reader, 


ened for the 


who cannot safely be supposed to know the true 


force of many a 


word or phrase whose meaning is a thing of course with the 


Chaucer's language. Some of the explanations are open to the charge of 
a want of precision, or of their not bringing out the basal ideas of the 


words explained. Occasionally an explanation is questionab! 
casionally wrong ; for example: v. 541 
breed, 


o'clock ” 


‘His [the hospitable franklin’s] 
his ale 
; but 
quality—<.e 


was alweys after oon”; ‘*oon” is explained as ** one 
‘after oon” 
, alike good, 
manner. The 
humblesse a 
without 
hasty run over the 
for the n 
gratulated in having the 
that have yet been published, 


means after, or according to, one style or 
and dispensed in the 
wl: ** Bat 
—i.e., after, or according to, one mode or standar 
A fe Ww 
foot-notes 
iamner in which he 


and generous 
same phrase oceurs in v. 1, weveth pride ar 
fter oon ” 
distinction. such slips presented 
Altog: 
lon 


themselves during a 


ther the editor is to be commended 


has « his work, and the pu hlic to be con- 
xts of Chaucer’ i 
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